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Who are the Maniq? 

Living as their ancestors have as foragers, hunting, gathering and living 
in temporary shelters, the Maniq inhabit the mountainous jungle areas in southern 
Thailand and northern Malaysia. Considered the original inhabitants of 
Peninsular Malaysia, they are commonly known in Thailand as the Sakai, khon 
paa, or ngok paa, 'the forest people*. Maniq is the name the people call 
themselves. 

In southern Thailand the Maniq live in the border provinces of Narathiv^/at 
and Yala and in the Baantat Mountain Range of SatuI, Trang and Phatthalung 
Provinces. The estimated population of all the Maniq in Thailand is around 200 
while the figure in Malaysia is approximately 2.500. it Is readily admitted that no 
one really knows for sure what the actual population figures are as many of the 
Maniq are still living in nomadic bands or moving between settlements. It is only 
recently that some bands have forsaken their traditional lifestyle and moved into 
settlements. 

Lifestyle 

Traditionally, the Maniq have been foragers who live a nomadic lifestyle 
hunting and gathering within a defined territory. They make use of natural 
shelters, such as caves, rock overhangs or groups of trees for short stays in an 
area. For more extended stays, each family unit builds their lean-to or 
windscreen shelter from leaves and poles. Their 
camps frequently are located on the fringe between 
'civilization* and the deep forest, so that they can 
take advantage of having contact with outsiders for 
economic purposes. 

The men typically hunt, fish and collect 
honey while the women forage for jungle roots and 
tut)ers, medclnal herbs, fruits, etc. The women do 
the majority of the cooking and maintenance of the 
general camp. Hunting is done with the use of a 
blowgun and poison darts that only the men can 
handle. Contact with outsiders is largely limited to 

occasions when the men hire themselves out as day laborers or go to sell their 
forest products. 
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The basic Maniq social unit is the conjugal family consisting of a 
husband, wife and children. This fits their foraging lifestyle well as they socially 
integrate with others by forming bands, consisting of individuals or other families. 
Bands are constantly forming and reforming which helps them preserve their 
independent lifestyle. As a result, there is no core group that is concentrated in 
any one location and the members living in any given location are frequently 
changing. 

The Maniq have an exogamous marriage pattern. They normally marry 
another Maniq who is outside of their language group; cousin marriages are 
forbidden. Marriages and divorces are formed by mutual consent of the persons 
involved. There are no special ceremonies marking a marriage; they simply start 
living together in a common household, which is independent of the mothers or 
father's household. They are free to set up their household wherever they 
choose as long as they abide by the strict in-law avoidance rules that affect 
where they can live. Each band has one language specified as the language for 
that band and others coming into their settlement or camp will use the language 
of that settlement or camp. In Thailand when children are born, they are given 
tx)th a Maniq name and a Thai name. 

Both spouses share equally in the 
upbringing of the children. Elderly men or women 
who cannot easily hunt or forage, will care for young 
children in the camp or settlement while the parents 
and older children will go out to hunt, forage or work. 
The children learn through observation and 
mimicking of adult activities in their play, the boys 
practicing hunting skills with slingshots or smaller 
blowguns. the girls playing house with sharp knives 
and other utensils. When the children reach the age 
of puberty, they leave the parents' household. They 
either marry or live in a common household with 
others of the same age and sex until they do marry. 

The Maniq are animists and have a complex t»elief system of many 
different types of deities, along with concepts of soul, heaven and life after death. 
Although they do not use animal sacrifices, they do have a human blood offering 
that is used to appease the god of thunder when a human being has committed a 
wrong. This offering is made by cutting the shin and scraping the blood into a 
bamboo receptacle. There it is mixed with water and the mixture then is thrown 
into the air to appease the god. Some Manki wt>o have had more contact with 
the Thai or have intermarried with Thais practice sonr>e Buddhist beliefs alongskJe 
their animist beliefs. 
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Currently, there are Maniq bands in Trang, 
Satul. Phatthalung and Narathiwat Provinces that 
still nnaintain the traditional way of life. One group 
in Trang has attempted to plant hill rice, but this is 
an exception rather than a rule. In Yala Province, 
Her Royal Highness, the Princess Mother started a 
permanent settlement for one Maniq group in the 
late 1960s. In this settlement the Maniq were given 
100 rai of land along with housing and natural 
rubber trees. The local dinic and hospital provides 
free medical care while the primary school provides 
tuition free education for their children. To a certain 

degree, the Yala Maniq still maintain their traditional nomadic ways as evidenced 
by the village population fluctuating from as few as 6 adults and their children to 
as many as 60 or more people. The Maniq of Yala earn their living mainly by 
selling medicinal herbs, raw rubber and hiring themselves out as day laborers. 
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